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fronted by another and another. Behind the barricades women
were busy bringing food and drink for the fighters and caring
for the wounded. During the whole night the city resounded
with the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry.'

The king seemed at first sternly determined to put down
the insurrection at any cost; but as the street battle proceeded
he became painfully conscious of its terrible character. Reports
arrived in rapid succession. He would now give an order to
stop the fight and then an order to go on. Shortly after mid-
night he wrote with his own hand an address to " My dear Ber-
liners." He began by saying that the firing of the two shots
which had caused the excitement had been a mere accident, that
a band of miscreants, mostly foreigners, had taken advantage
of this misunderstanding to goad many of his good subjects
into this fratricidal fight. Then he promised to withdraw the
troops as soon as the insurgents would remove the barricades,
and he implored them " to listen to the fatherly voice of their
king, to which the grievously suffering queen joined her aif ec-
tionate and tearful prayers." But the address failed to produce
the desired effect. It was accompanied with the roar of cannon
and the rattle of musketry, and the fighting citizens rather re-
sented being called " a band of miscreants."

At last, on the afternoon of Sunday, the 19th of March,
when one of the high commanders of the troops, General
Mollendorf, had been captured by the citizens, the withdrawal
of the troops was resolved upon. Peace was concluded on the
understanding that the army should leave Berlin, that there
should be freedom of the press, and that Prussia should have
a constitution on a broad democratic basis. When the soldiery
had marched off something happened that in dramatic force
and significance has never been surpassed in the history of revo-
lutions. From all parts of the city solemn and silent processions
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